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WHEN we advert to the numerous and er 


than uterine hemorrhage. On the correct management of these 
often depend the lives of individuals, and the bappiness of families. Hence 
the vast importance of the accoucheur being thoroughly indoctrinated in 
every department of obstetrical science. 

It is not my purpose at this time to treat of uterine hemorrhage in 
general, but to direct attention to that particular form of it, which is de- 
signated by the caption of this article. It is post partum—the placenta 
has been expelled—the uterus feels firmly contracted to the hand—there 
may be, or there may not be, pain ; sometimes, however, the pain is as 
imtense as the throes of labor ; and with this condition of the uterus there 
is hemorrhage—sometimes extremely profuse. Now this condition of the 
organ, and this manifestation of symptoms must have been cognizant to 
rae eae ees Still we find very little 
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notice of this peculiar form of hemorrhage in systematic works on 
midwifery. Nearly all our best writers are silent, I believe, on this 
subject. The attention of the profession has, however, lately been 
called to it, by an article from the pen of Dr. Francis H. Ramsbotham. 
This gentleman is already fayorably known to the profession, by his 
very erudite work on the “Process of Parturition.” In that work 
the doctor very briefly adverts to this peculiar form of hemorrhage. 
He has, however, lately detailed seven interesting cases which 
have fallen under his observation within a year. From this he justly 
concludes that it is a circumstance of no rare occurrence. Now this con- 
dition of uterine contraction with profuse hemorrhage is every way cal- 
culated to puzzle and greatly embarrass the young practitioner. He re- 
ecognizes in the firm contraction and hardness of the uterus, and some- 
times even diminished size of the organ, that very condition which the 
high authority of Dr. Dewees assures him, insures the safety of the pa- 
tient; and yet she is bleeding to death. How are we to explain this 
anomoly? What is here the ipse morbus—the real pathological condi- 
tion of the uterus? It is simply this. Some part of the internal sur- 
face of the uterus is coated with a firm fibrinous deposit from the effu- 
sed blood, which is so firmly adherent that the most violent uterine con- 


tractions are insufficient for its dislodgement. Such is the explanation 


given by Dr. Ramsbotham, and he states that he has seen a mass of this 
fibrinous deposit, which had been so adherent to the uterus, that the 
greatest portion of the red globules had been squeezed out by repeated 
uterine contractions, so that the mass was almost white.* 

This explanation accounts for the intensity of the pain experienced in 
this condition of the uteras—that this pain is produced by the ineffectu- 
al efforts of the uterus to empty itself; but does it explain the profuse 
hemorrhage attendant upon such a degree of uterine contraction? Will 
I subject myself to the charge of professional heterodoxy by the follow- 
ing additional explanation, viz: The uterus in this affection is somewhat 
in the state in which we find it in cases of encysted placenta—of hour- 
glass contraction. There is in these cases irregular, but firm contraction 
of the uterus—often severe pain and profuse flooding. Some fasciculi of 
muscular fibres are acting inordinately; others are quiescent ; a large 
portion of the uterine vessels over which the placenta was implanted are 
patulous, and pouring out blood profusely, from that portion of the ute- 
rus not subjected to contraction ; whilst in that portion in which contrac- 


* Dr. Ramsbotham has found the adhesion of this fibrinous deposit to the uterus 
as firm as that ofan adherent placenta. 
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tion is vigorous, there is occlusion of the vessels. This I grant is mere 
speculation, and I am aware that another explanation may be given of 
this circumstance. I am not, however, tenacious of my opinion, or dis- 
posed to dwell longer on this point. 

We have now ascertained that although the placenta and membranes 
have been expelled from the uterus, there is yet foreign material remain- 
ing, which the organ is unable to rid itself of, and that this material is 
of firm, fibrinous formation, and that its presence keeps up hemorrhage, 
endangering the safety of the patient, and adding vastly to her suffer- 
ings. And now what is the indication? Obviously to empty the womb 
by the introduction of the hand, and to scoop out the offending body. I 
have, from the very commencement of my medical career, been governed 
by this plain and obvious principle; that where the womb was unable to 
ascomplish this emptying process, to render manual aid. 

Whilst I would deprecate too much officiousness on the part of the ac- 
coucheur in accelerating natural processes, I would equally deprecate 
that inexcusable inactivity which would suffer the flood-gates of vitality 
to remain unclosed, and see life ebb away without resorting to the most 
rational means for arresting the mischief. We will suppose that plumbi 
acetas, secale cornutum, abdominal friction, eold applications, have been 
fairly tried, and hemorrhage has not been arrested: let the right hand 
be lubricated with some unctuous substance, and passed into the uterus, 
whilst the left hand applied to the abdomen, firmly supports the fundus 
uteri. Let uterine contraction be now solicited by the hand within the 
womb, and let all the coagulated blood be scooped out, and we will often, 
be surprised at the relief which we have given to our patient. 

I could add considerably to the number of cases which Dr. Ramsbo- 
tham has given in illustration of the affection which we have been con- 
sidering. But I do not know whether it would be interesting or profita- 
ble so to do. Let one suffice. I was called up about 4 o'clock in the 
morning, some six years ago, to attend the wife of the Rev. Mr. T——. 
This lady was healthy, aged about 22 years, and in labor with her first 
child. I found the vagina and external parts prepared for the passage of 
the child. The membranes soon ruptured. The presentation of the head 
was good, and the labor was an easy one. The child was born early in 
the morning. Itwassmall. The placenta wasnot retained long. There 
was no unusual discharge. The uterus was hard and well contracted, 
and more diminished in size than usual. I applied the broad bandage 
to the abdomen, and adjusted my patient in bed. I remained with the - 
family until after breakfast. When I went up stairs to take leave of 
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my patient, I found that she had rather more after pain than is usual in 
2 primipara case, but no other circumstances to elicit attention. I left 
her an anodyne and some plumb. aecet., to be taken if the circumstances 
of the case should indicate their use. I had not been at home more than an 
hour, when I was again summoned to Mrs. T. She had taken the arti- 
cles prescribed for her, but had obtained no relief. I found her agoniz- 
ing with pain, flooding profusely, pallid and disposed to syncope. The 
womb was as as much contracted as is usual at this period, after delivery. 
I passed my hand immediately into the womb, and scooped out a handful 
of firm, adherent, fibrinous deposite. The relief was immediate—the 
flooding ceased ; the pain left her, and her recovery progressed without 
another untoward symptom. 

Another case has very recently occurred to me, as follows— 

Mrs. R., sent for me at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, of November 19th. 
She was in labor with her fifth child. The membranes had ruptured two 
hours previously, with merely a slight uneasiness in the womb. Pains 
‘set in, and although at rather long intervals, were increasing in force. I 
found the os uteri dilated to the size of a dollar, low in the pelvis and 
very dilatable. The vagina and external parts were prepared to admit 
the passage of the child. The presentation was that of the head, and in 
the first position of Baudeloque. The pains continued to increase in se- 
verity until 7 o’clock. As this lady had, in all her confinements, been 
subject to profuse hemorrhage, I now gave her one drachm of tinct. ergot. 
and repeated it at intervals of twenty minutes, until she had taken 
three drachms. The child was born at eight o’clock. There was none 
of that continuous pain, which results from the action of ergot on the 
womb. The article was either of an inferior quality, or else there was 
idiosyneracy in the patient. Immediately upon the expulsion of the 
child, I gave another drachm of ergot. But very soon after I had tied 
the cord, and removed the child, hemorrhage, as usual with her, set in, 
and was profuse. The uterus felt firmly contracted, but I suspected en- 
eysted placenta. She had by this time lost a considerable quantity of 
blood, and I thought it proper to introduce my hand in utero. My sus- 
picions with respect to hour-glass contraction were verified. I found a 
smal] portion of the placenta hanging out of the uterus, but I had pene- 
trated but a little further when I encountered a stricture, which I was 
really afraid at first, would prove impenetrable.. It would scarcely 
admit two fingers, and felt almost as firm as sole leather ; but by placing 
my fingers, so as to form a cone, and pressing continually, but gently 
against the opening, my band in a few minutes entered the upper cham- 
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ber of the hour-glass, in which I found the greatest portion of the pla- 
centa. It was easily removed, and the blood fairly evacuated from the 
womb. I excited its contractions, and gave my patient ten grains plumb. 
acet. and another drachm of ergot. I gave her two more doses of the 
lead, each containing five grains, in a very short space of time. Cold ap- 
plications were used to the abdomen. Still she continued to saturate 
cloth after cloth, she now became faint and danger was impending. I 
turned her over on her back with a view of passing my hand into the ute- 
rus. This organ was firmly contracted and even diminished in size, more 
than usual at this period after delivery. Yet she was flooding alarmingly. 
I passed my hand into the vagina, but could not introduce it fairly into 
the uterus on account of its contracted condition, and without using so 
much violence as would have been incompatible with the integrity of the 
organ. I however, removed a handful of the firmest and most adherent 
fibrinous ‘deposit that I have ever witnessed. The hemorrhage imme- 
diately ceased, so that from being obliged to have the saturated clothes 
removed from the vulva every five or six minutes, it was not necessary 
to change them again in twelve or fifteen hours. The pain now left her 
and she became comfortable. She is now doing remarkably well. 

The points of interest in this case are these—the great proclivity to 
hemorrhage in this patient—the utter failure of haemostatic remedies— 
the supervention of fibrinous deposit after the womb had been once fairly 
emptied—the immediate relief obtained by the removal of this deposit, 
and the complete check given to the hemorrhage. I do not recollect 
another instance, where I have been obliged to introduce the hand twice 
upon the same patient, at the same accouchement for the arrest of he- 


In my concluding chapter, it is proper that I devote a brief considera- 
tion to the only therapeutic measure in which I can place reliance in the 
management of the peculiar form of uterine hemorrhage, which has been 
the subject of this essay—namely the introduction of the hand in utero. 

I am aware that J now enter on debatable ground, and that obstetri- 
cal writers are pretty nearly divided pro and con, on the propriety of 
introducing the hand in post partum hemorrhage. On the negative 
in the fore front of the phalanx stands our own highiy and deservedly 
esteemed Dewees. I bow with deference to the high claims of learning 
and experience. But I cannot more readily subscribe to medical, 
than to ecclesiastical infallibility. 1 claim the right of private judgment, 
and what I ask for myself, I willingly accord to others. 

When we take into consideration the nature of that peculiar kind of 
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uterine herrorrhage, of which I have been treating, I think there can be 
but one opinion as to the course of conduct which is indicated. Nothing 
but the introduction of the hand, and scooping out the adherent fibri- 
nous deposit will rescue the patient from impending danger, and present 
suffering. The only question which I think can be agitated, is the safe- 
ty of the measure, and the amount of suffering to be endured by the pa- 
tient ; but when we lock at the object in view, every consideration should 
be merged in that of the safety of the patient. The introduction of the 
hand in utero, when coolly and gently performed is a safe measure ; and 
when we recollect that the parts through which the hand must pass, have 
already undergone immense distention, and are still more relaxed and di- 
latable, in consequence of hemorrhage, the amount of pain which the wo- 
man will be called upon to endure will not be found to be very great. 
Let not the patient be terrified by our manner, or our preparations, but 
make to her the simple announcement that her safety requires the adop- 
tion of the measure, and that she will not be put to much suffering by it. 
She seldom will object, and never obstinately. 

Let not the reader suppose that I attach undue importance to the in- 
troduction of the hand in post partum hemorrhage, or that I give it an 
improper prominence, or that I advocate an indiscriminate resort to it. 
Far be it from me to have produced such an impression ; much as I value 
this resource of our art, I should be sorry to have it abused. But there 
are cases, in which I cousider it to be indispensable; such are those 
which have been the subject of this essay. Far the greatest majority of 
ceases of uterine hemorrhage may be conducted toa favorable termination, 
without resorting to this measure. They will yield to the judicious em- 
ployment of abdominal frivtion, secale cornutum, plumbi acetas, and cold 
applications. But never let the patient’s safety be hazarded by too long 
delaying the operation of this very efficient measure. In fact, I have 
encountered a considerable number of cases of post partum hemorrhage, 
where the discharge has been so very profuse—the drafts on vitality so 
large, that I have not dared to waste time in resorting to internal means, 
but have introduced the hand at once into the uterus, to excite its con- 
tractions; and I can solemnly aver that I have never, in a single instance, 
seen any unpleasant effects whatever, either direct or remote, from the 
measure, or have I in my cooler moments regretted this course, or found 
any reason in the judgment of my own conduct to condemn myself for it. 
If success be any evidence of correct practice, (and I cannot think it a 
mean evidence,) I may simply state, that I have never lost a patient with 
uterine hemorrhage. Permit me here to relate an anecdote, which, while 
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it may subject me to the charge of egotism, will strikingly corroborate 
the propriety of the course, which I have advocated. Some years since, 
I had a conversation with my esteemed brother-in-law, the late Dr. Cor- 
son, of New Hope, on post partum hemorrhage, in which I dwelt upon 
the necessity of the immediate introduction of the hand, in cases of unu- 
sual violence. Shortly after this conversation, the Dr. was called to an 
obstetric case, which went on very happily, and he put the patient to 
bed; but he had not left the house, before he was summoned again up 
stairs to his patient, whom he was told was flooding to death. He was 
at her bed-side in a few minutes. Such a profuse hemorrhage, he assur- 
ed me, he had never before witnessed, and that he never before had had 
his feelings so painfully excited. He passed his hand (which was a 
large one, for he was a large man), immediately into the womb. The 
hemorrhage was instantly arrested. “Thank Dr. Johnson,” says he in 
parting with the husband, “for the life of your wife, for it was by acting 
out his suggestion that she has been saved.” 

This proclivity to excessive uterine discharge is in some parturient fe- 
males, astonishingly great, so that in every accouchment, their lives are 
jeopardized from this cause. I recollect waiting upon a lady, in the early 
period of my professional life, in six of her confinements ; in five of which 
I was compelled to introduce the hand to arrest hemorrhage. I wac not 
at this time fully acquainted with the value of secale cornutum. I have 
now been for several years, in the habit of giving to patients subject to 
these excessive discharges, 10 grains of secale cornutum, about half an 
hour before the passage of the child’s head, and 10 grains more immedi- 
ately after the birth of the child, or what is equivalent, one drachm of the 
tincture of ergot in the same manner. Hemorrhage is now rarely trou- 
blesome. 

I have been obliged to digress more than I had intended, at the com- 
mencement of this essay ; the subject of uterine hemorrhage is so in- 
volved, as to render digression almost unavoidable. And that I may not 
be misunderstood in the measures which I have devised, permit me here 
to sum up my management of post partum females. Immediately after 
the expulsion of the placenta, I renew the palpation over the uterus, 
which I had previously employed, and excite its action by gentle friction. 
As soon as I feel the organ firmly contracted, I apply the broad bandage 
to the abdomen, a cloth to the vulva, and adjust the patient in bed. I 
remain with her from half an hour to one-hour. I frequently make in- 
quiry as to the state of the discharge; if told that it is too profuse, I 
request to see her napkin. If I find it to be so, and an absence of pain, 
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I examine the abdomen and endeavor to excite the action of the womb 
in the way already stated. I administer at the same time a teaspoonful 
of tincture of ergot or an equivalent of the powder, and repeat the dose 
in a diminished quantity in twenty minutes, and if uterine inertia be not 
now removed, I apply a large napkin dipped in cold vinegar to the abdo- 
men, and repeat it even before it gets warm, as the principal benefit from 
this application is derived from the sudden shock given by the cold. If 
these means do not succeed in arresting hemorrhage, I now pass my hand 
intra utero and excite the action of the organ, and scoop out all the coag- 
ulated blood. On the other hand, if I find too much discharge attended 
with pain, instead of ergot I give plumbi acetas in doses of three grains 
every twenty minutes, and if not successful in a reasonable time, I intro- 
duce the hand and remove the fibrinous deposit by scooping it out. The 
ergot here would only increase the sufferings of the patient, whilst it 
would be inadequate to the expulsion of the coagulum. 

I have been in the habit from the very commencement of my practice 
of leaving with every parturient patient before taking my leave of her, 
seven or eight doses of plumb. acet. with directions, that it be taken 
every twenty minutes, if unusual discharge should occur, until it be ar- 
rested. Should not the discharge be checked after the second dose, I 
direct the application of a large napkin dipped in cold vinegar to the 
abdomen, and repeated if occasion should require. I think that by these 
means, I have been instrumental in saving some valuable lives. It is 
true, that in the vast majority of cases there will be no necessity for their 
employment, but I always like to have a resource in cases of emergency. 

Before concluding this essay, I shall take the liberty of introducing a 
case, which, whilst it does not strictly belong io the subject which has 
been discussed, tends to illustrate some of the principles for which I 
have been contending, and at the same time, to show the importance in 
every instance of protracted hemorrhage, of ascertaining the precise 
cause which keeps it up. These causes are fibrinous deposit, retained 
membranes, disruptured placenta, or polypus. The last we have nothing 
to do with at present. 

I was called about 26 years since, to visit Mrs. S., who resided 5 miles 
from me. She had been delivered about six weeks before, by a neighbor- 
ing practitioner. Every five or six days since, she had had considerable 
flooding. She was pale, anawmic, bloodless. I did mot learn that her 
medical adviser had instituted an examination per vaginam, to ascertain 
the cause of this unnatural discharge. I found the os uteri patent and 
eould detect a foreign body, which I believed to be a ruptured placenta. 
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I introduced my hand into the vagina, and the greatest portion of it 
within the uterus, and removed a portion of placenta as large as a hen’s 
egg. Her recovery was rapid and complete. 

Wuire House, December, 1853. 
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“Tae Caance or Lire,” in Women; with remarks on the periods 
usually called “ Oritical.” 
By THe Eprror. 
latroductory Remarks—Specialities; abuse of the Specalam ; Errors of Popular 
Opinion; Changes Nataral. 

I propose to offer in the present, and subsequent numbers of this jour- 
nal, a series of essays upon the subject designated by the above title, 
to which the candid attention of the profession is invited. It is 
one, not usually treated of in books to any considerable extent, and it 
is feared, not regarded in general practice, in the light which nature, and 
sound views of science would dictate; and as the investigation of it 
may elicit some novel reflections which are opposed to generally 
received notions of the subject, I enter upon it with cautious defer- 
ence to recognized authority, and yet, I trust, in the spirit of indepen- 
dent enquiry. While I would urge that the changes in the life of 
woman should be met by her professional attendant, with an honest re- 
gard for her welfare—that he should consider them as appointed times 
in her history, and not as outbreaks of an erratic nature, or as accidents, 
in the working of a delicate machinery—I would have the profession 
gracefully to shrink from undue int:rference with the operations of na- 
ture, and save itself from the imputation of rash meddling with the wise 
and essential developments of natural law: that it may not be said of 
any of her votaries, 

“fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 

In these times when specialities are becoming the order of the day in 
medicine; when physicians, are apt to select some particular subject 
upon which to display their talent, and exercise their skill, there is great 
danger of exaggeration, both as to the nature, and treatment of the par- 
ticular diseases that may claim attention. And though it be true that 
greater light may be elaborated by such special investigations, it is well 
to guard against, at least extravagant error. With reference to the mat- 
ter before us, we fear there is more error than may be freely confessed. 
Woman herself, according to the custom of the day, has made up her 
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mind that these changes are always more or less dangerous ; and the phy- 
sician is too often tempted, to accord with her prejudices, and to subject 
her to treatment, sometimes the most unscientific in its character, and in 
its results, most unsatisfactory, except to the pecuniary faste of the pre- 
scriber. While I would not apply this remark to the whole profession, I 
would appeal to the observation and conviction of all, and ask,—Is there 
any subject within the domain of medical science, that is more frequent- 
ly presented by the empiric, than that of female disease 7—Are there not 
more “cures’’ offered through the press, and in the social circles of females, 
for the so called diseases of this class, than any other? Does not almost 
every paper contain advertisements of specifics to conduct females safely 
through their “ critical periods’”’? And even within the ranks of legiti- 
mate medicine, are there not hundreds of physicians scattered through 
our land, who are running, with wild enthusiasm into false theories, and 
adopting injurious practice, with reference to the uterine system. 
What can be more humiliating to a high standard of professional 
honor and probity, than to see a man, who may honestly enough, 
and with propriety, devote himself to the study and cure of female 
diseases, stoop to the practice of examining with the eye, all 
eases of suspected disorder, or displacement of the uterus? Taking 
young girls from the school or the nursery, and exposing them 
to the degrading practice of ocular inspection. There are cases when 
this course may be indicated; but to aver that the practice should 
become common, is an absurdity, against which all past experience in 
medicine, all decency in morals, and all honor in manhood, should ex- 
claim with unceasing opposition. Instances have come to the knowledge 
of the writer, where through the officiousness of a so-called “womb doc- 
tor,” young ladies, just developing into maternal proportions, and expe- 
been suspected of uterine disease, and exposed without the Jeast necessity, 
to having the vagina dilated by a speculum or bougie, so that the 
operator, and friends of the patient, might have an opportunity of “seeing 
for themselves,” the appearance of the organ. Credulous and anxious 
mothers, superstitious nurses, and meddling female friends, were perhaps 
called to witness that the diagnosis of the physician was correct, while 
they themselves could not judge between a natural or disordered appear- 
ance of the parts; and yet this speculum and bougie practice is becoming 
extremely fashionable in some places, and the physician who can boast of 
having seen the greatest number of wombs is esteemed worthy of more 
credit, than the hundreds of less officiows, and yet quite as successful 
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practitioners who have been content to use the speculum as a necessity, 
and not as an amusing boast. 

Take again the other period of life, when the uterus, to use a fa- 
miliar comparison, “retires from active service :’ how common it is 
to act at this important change, as if the organ was rebelling against a 
natural law, instead of yielding to an unalterable decree ; and to impress 
the mind of the female with the belief, that she is doomed during her re- 
maining years to countless ailments, unless she submits to medical treat- 
ment. It would be just as rational for the husbandman to force open the 
advancing bud of spring, or to climb the trees of his forest to assist na- 
ture in stripping them of their falling leaves, in autumn, as to inter- 
fere with the opening bud, or the falling leaf, in the vernal and autumnal 
seasons of womanhood, unless such interference is positively demanded 
by a departure in the constitution from a natural condition. What 
these departures may be—and how they are to be managed, will occupy 
our thoughts in future. If there are pains, and sensations of an unusual 
nature, the doctor suspects, or says there is danger,—as the function of the 
organ is now to cease,—of cancer, or some kindred malady, and to judge 
that all is right, or find out what is wrong, he exhorts his patient into a 
panic; and she, wearied with undue advice, and alarmed by her own feel- 
ings rendered morbid, and acutely sensitive by constant direction of the 
mind to herself, submits to inspection, perhaps to cauterization, and she 
eseapes, if with nothing worse, perhaps with irritability of the organ, 
and deranged nervous system, that are entailed upon her for life. 

We would not disclaim against specialities—we are glad to see 
them pursued in the hands of honest and prudent men; and no one 
is more deserving of the best talent and most arduous labor, that 
our profession can supply, than that which comprehends the entire ute- 
rine system ; but we would raise a voice, and bear a testimony, be they 
ever so feeble—against the practice, that is becoming common in cer- 
tain quarters, of placing woman in that position, in which she is made 
the special vietim of professional cupidity, because she is taught to be- 
lieve that she is peculiarly the subject of alarming disease ; and if the 
effort now made to shield her from offensive professional intrusion, may 
be in the least degree successful, while it may contribute to enlighten her 
as to her true position in these respects, the author will be amply reward- 
ed for his labor. 

That there are two changes in the life of women, termed critical is 
well known to all; but that these are necessarily dangerous, is not so 
readily admitted. Every female of sufficient years, experiences one, or 
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both, in the course of her history. Every careful mother, to whom has 
been assigned the responsible charge of rearing a daughter, knows what 
it is to look forward with anxiety, to the period of pubescence in her 
growing child. The girl of twelve years becomes in her eyes a new 
being, and after her twelfth birth-day, the watchings and fears, the 
doubts, and hopes, that toss her heart to and fro, as she looks with ma- 
ternal solicitude upon the daily course of her child, are only known to 
herself. But why these conflicting emotions! The child is well, she 
has been reared so far with a good degree of health: »»d whence the 
trembling now ? 

Nature has appointed a change—a critical period. In that girlhood is 
to commence a development that is to assume a woman’s nature—organs 
of the body that have have been hitherto dormant, are now to be aroused 
to actions, as essential to the health of their possessor, as they are to her 
guileless mind, novel and mysterious—she is to grow into woman’s estate. 
Her bones, muscles,—all her tissues and organs, are to spread out with a 
rapidity hitherto unknown. 

In stature she becomes a woman, and in mind, more womanly. The 
mother is anxious lest any natural or artificial interruption should arrest 
the progress of nature; and then, as she passes on in her own circle of 
years, till the age of forty or forty-five, she begins to experience a new 
train of thoughts, and to have new fears, and many anxious hours by day 
and night, with reference to herself. The time is at hand, when nature 
shall visit her with the assurance that she has reached the summit of 
maturity, and that henceforth, she will pass over the downward slope of 
life. Those very functions, the healthy manifestation of which in the 
child, she so much desired, and watched with so much care, are now, to 
cease in herself; and though she may have borne children, and had a 
goodly heritage through all the days of her maturity, now she shrinks, 
and yet rejoices. She fears lest it may not be well with her, and yet would 
be glad, because the time is past for her to become the mother of any 
more offspring. She wants to cross the line, and yet she falters. She 
knows she must, and yet she fears; she feels that she will, and yet she 
would not. Nature has appointed another change. In that wo- 
manhood, matured by experience and care, is now commencing the pro- 
cess of decline. Organs that have contributed by their operations to 
constitute her equal to her sphere and calling, now, as in childhood, be- 
come dormant again, and she stands upon the threshold of old age, look- 
ing fearfully forward, to years of suffering and affliction, at the very time, 
when of al] others, she should be cheered with « bright ‘prospect of an 
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easy decline, because the cessation is the kind monitor that comes, bid- 
ding her to lay aside the fears and pains of child-birth, to be released 
from the wearisome toil of the nursery, and in the full bleom of ripened 
age, crowned by experience, and wisdom, to scatter about her, in the do- 
mestie circle, and amid her little community of friends, the fruits of her past 
labors in the field of life. It will be shown hereafter, why woman should 
learn to welcome, rather than fear this change—and why her physician 
should stand by her at this interesting crisis, not to alarm, but to encou- 
rage and support her. 

The term of thirty or thirty-five years, that is embraced be- 
tween these two, periods in the life of woman, may be considered 
as the time of her maturity, when the organs of the body, upon 
which these changes depend, should be in the free exercise of their re- 
spective functions; all the processes of generation, birth, lactation, 
&e., that are peculiar to this stage of life, it is not, however, now my 
purpose to consider; ample scope being afforded for remark, upon the 
peculiarities that are developed at the appearance and cessation of the 
menses ; and as these are seasons in woman’s history, that are anticipated 
by such conflicting emotions, it becomes the physician to study well the 
course and results of their development, both as to the moral and physi- 
cal changes that are coincident with them; it is also proper for females 
themselves to understand their position, and to have their minds relieved 
of needless anxiety and fear at these times. We will offer the sugges- 
tion as a starting point, that these changes, although called critical, are 
natural, and are not to be interfered with, unless some abnormal symp- 
toms accompany them. 


LL ees 


Comparative advantages of Vienna and Paris, as places for Medical 
Study, with some remarks on the Operation of extraction for the 
removal of Cataract. 

By Georce H. Doang, A. M., M. D. 

One of the most striking things to a medical student from this coun- 
try, visiting the Hospitals, and Schools in Europe, is the attention paid 
both theoretieally and practically, to the diseases and surgery of the eye. 
A large wing of the General Hospital of Vienna, is devoted to that de- 
partment, and a Professor lectures five or six times a week during the 
sessions, which generally last nine or ten months. At Berlin, and at 
Paris, portions of the Hospitals are devoted to ophthalmic patients, and 
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extensive private cliniques attract large crowds, both of those who wish 
to have cured, and of those who wish to learn how to cure, those diseases. 
Nothing can be conceived more admirable than the arrangements at Vi- 
enna for instruction, in this, and other branches of medical, and surgical 
knowledge. Having for a short time experienced them, I regard it al- 
most as a duty to call to them the attention of those who have in view a 
visit to Europe, after the completion of their studies bere. There were 
only five Americans in Vienna last winter, while Paris could boast of 
of between three and four hundred.* These latter crowded every private 
leeturc-room, and clinique in the “Quartier Latin’ to their own discom- 
fort, and that of the teachers; while in Vienna the same, and in many 
cases, greater facilities exist, unknown and unimproved. The latter city 
has but one hospital for general practice, but it is the largest hospital in 
the world. Its bed accommodation is four thousand five hundred. The 
building is square, intersected by various quadrangles, each devoted to one, 
or more, speciality of disease. There is one place where the post-mortem 
examinations are made, and here the student of pathology may assist at 
the daily autopsy of from fifteen to twenty, and sometimes, thirty bodies 
in the course of a morning, under the supervision of the Father of Pa 
thology, Rokitansky. After listening to the lucid diagnosis of Skoda 
and Oppolzer, it gives the student confidence in the science of medicine, 
to see them verified by the scalpel of that great man. The Hospital is 
in fact a little world in itself. The students live around the professors, 
inside the walls of the building. Besides the distinguished names I have 
mentioned, there are Hebra for diseases of the skin, Siegmann for syphi- 
lis ; Heller for chemical pathology ; Hyrtl for topical anatomy; Jaeger, 
Rosas, and Meyr for diseases and surgery of the eye. These latter bring 
me back to the concluding part of my theme. 

It is well known that the first attempts at remedying the disturbances 
of the organ of sight at all in a scientific manner, originated at Vienna. 
Before Barth turned his attention to the subject, to be blind, from causes 
which the merest tyro cam now remove, was to be hopelessly so. The 
grossest ignorance prevailed in the highest quarters on this subject. Ac- 
cording to Boerhaave, who certainly was a shining light, “mercurius seepe 
perfectas cataractas solvit.” The absurdity of this statement is so ap- 
parent as to make us wonder how it could ever have been made. It was 
in 1773 that Barth first commenced his course of clinical teaching. A 


# In the class which attended the Spring Course of Lectures on Physiology by Ber. 
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stadent of his, Schmidt, followed, and after him came one* of whom the 
University of Vienna is justly proud, as having been the great founder 
of the principles and practice of ophthalmic medicine, as we have them 
further illustrated and improved by Jaeger, his son-in-law, Graefe, 
Jiingken, Sichel, Desmarres, Mackenzie, Lawrence, &c., at the 
present day. The museum still contains one of his drawings, which show 
that it was no want of ability to design, and eolor, that led him to aban- 
don painting, his first profession. It is wonderful to see how much that he 
did has been left untouched. The pathology he discovered, the treat- 
ment he proposed, the instruments he invented, the operations he sug- 
gested, remain in many cases as he left them. I have neither time nor 
space to descant upon all the modes, and methods, of combatting disease 
which he advocated. In the selection I have made, I have chosen the 
one of all which was his favorite. The operation of extraction for the 
removal of cataract, I think, recommends itself at first sight to our appro- 
val. Once done, and well done, it is radical. The old Celsian operation 
of couching, which it was intended to supplant, can have no such testi- 
mony borne in its favor. Who has not seen the surgeon take his seat, 
make a small puncture, and after two or the three attempts cause the 
lens to disappear. The patient announces his restoration to vision, and 
both he and the spectators, think, and report, it, a successful case. But 
there is a sequel to the story, which does not always reach the ears of 
those who were satisfied with the result. The opaque lens no longer in- 
terferes directly with vision, but it is acting slowly, gnd surely, as a for- 
eign body. No one questions now-a-cays that it is sometimes absorbed, 
but that is always a matter of time, aad before it has been effected an ir- 
ritation by its presence has been established in the ciliary processes, the 
retina, and sometimes even in the hyaloid membrane, which results in a 
total, and irremediable, loss of sight. How much better the certain, once 
for all, cure by extraction. Its difficulty should not be quoted against 
it. There are always some who can do it, and im so important a 
question no one has a right, in order that he may be the operator, to se- 
ject an operation more easy to perform, but much more uncertain in its 
result. Statistics are difficult to obtain in this operation; but wherever 
they have been, a most decisive verdict has been given in favor of the ra- 
dical method. Professor Meyr told me that at Vienna the operation of 
couching was not done in one case out of twenty. He himself, though 
not connected with the University more than five years, has done it five hun- 
dred times. Desmarres, and Sichel in Paris make use of it whenever they 
* Von Baer. 
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possibly can ; but so far as my observation in this country has gone, ex- 
traction is the exception, depression, the rule. Among the many classifi- 
cations of cataract that have been made, there is one general one, of hard 
and soft. The testimony of these occulists, so far as their practice goes to 
show it, is in favor of extraction for the first when possible, and of absorp- 
tion by puncture through the cornea for the second, and for this I think 
they have sound reasoning, and successful experience, on their side. The 
number of young Americans whom I saw at the great ophthalmic cliniques 
of Paris, leads me to hope that we may imitate, before leng, this good 
example, and instead of merely palliating, relieve all patients of that 
description who present themselves for operation. 
Burtrneron, November 17th, 1858. 


Observations on the medical virtues of some of the most prominent 
Indigenous Vegetables grown in Vermont. 
NUMBER I. 
By Arie. Hunton, M. D. 

In describing the medical virtues of our indigenous vegetables, I in- 
clude those exotics now naturalized, and most of them growing sponta- 
neously in this vicinity. My object in writing these papers is to record 
the experience and observation of more than forty years of active profes- 
sional life, and thereby add to the sum of professional knowledge. I shall 
not give a labored botanical description of plants, to show myself learned, 
but shall use plain language in my descriptions, and be very concise, 
merely giving the botanical name, and the common, or vulgar name, in 
a manner to be understood by readers. Many of the medical facts I 
shall relate, may by some be thought futile ; but all facts in medical 
s¢ience are worth knowing, worth recording, and of use to the thinking 
and careful practitioner. If every member of the profession, would re- 
cord facts known and discovered by himself, it would be much appreci- 
ated, and could not fail to advance the cause of medical science. 

Carminatives, ‘rom Carmen—a Charm. Anciently there were individuals 
. called Charmers, whose occupation was to relieve persons of painful af- 
fections, by friction over the pained part, rehearsing words of incantation, 
and using some ugly looking article as a talisman, or amulet, (such, for 
instance, as a lobster’s claw). These were especially resorted to in pain- 
ful spdsmodic affections, as in colic, &c. 

The xpvlication of the above class of remedies to those complaints, and 
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the fact that they often gave relief, gave origin to the proverb, “they 
operate like a charm.” 

Heracleam Lanatum is the common Cow Parsnip: the usual name with 
us is Masterwort. It is a large umbelliferous plant, growing abundantly 
on our rich alluvial bottoms, to the height of four to six feet, the seeds 
resembling those of the common parsnip, and the umbels being as large 
28 a tea-saucer. 

Masterwort is a safe and efficient carminative, stomachic and stimulant. 
In flatulent eructations, which is a species of dyspepsia, and debility of 
the digestive organs, some of the vegetable bitters with the seeds of the 
Masterwort is an admirable prescription ; it removes the distress speedily. 
The seeds are much in use in domestic practice for flatulence in the 
young and aged. They are perfectly harmless, and constitute the portion 
of the plant usually prescribed by myself. It is said by some, that the 
root is poisonous. I have repeatedly ordered the green root, with other 
articles for an alterative syrup, and never knew any ill effects from its 
use. It has been recommended in epilepsy, but its carminative effect, 
I think is its only virtue, in that complaint. 

Masterwort delights in a rich alluvial soil, but may be cultivated on 
almost any soil. I have it, as well as Angelica, growing about my build- 
ings, and in September cut the umbels and preserve the seeds. 

Menthe. All our mints are used in domestic practice as carminatives, 
catmints, more especially for infants. Essence of peppermint I aim al- 
ways to have on hand ; it is a warming diffusible stimulant, and carmina- 
tive. 

Veraspermam,—tail reed or Sweet Cicily, is much used as a carminative, 
and is a frequent ingredient in quack medicines, to give the article an 
agreeable smell and flavor, and probably to correct the taste of other in- 
gredients. 

Archangelica atro-purpurea, or Great Angelica is another of our large 
umbelliferous plants, growing on the intervales, in the same locality with 
the Masterwort; the seeds resemble very closely those of Masterwort, 
their properties are similar, the roots are much used for heavey horses. 
The stalk of the Angelica is purple, and that of the Masterwort is a light 
green, resembling worm-wood, and the leaves dissimilar, they are easily 

Caram Carui— Caraway is much used in domestic practice as a carmin- 
ative for flatulent infants. This is also an umbelliferous plant. 

Panax quinquefoliam— Ginseng, called Panax because of its many sup- 
nts weamine virtues, is a carminative, and a pleasant bitter, and in use 
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for tonic effect ; it is not so plenty as formerly, its great demand a few 
years since to ship to China, caused a thorough gathering of it. 

Calamus Aromaticus—Sweet flag, is a warming stimulating carminative, 
a stomachic, useful in flatulence, diarrhea, catarrhal cough, and when 
the system needs warming and stimulating ; it will excite the secretions 
to healthy action. 

Ligusticum Levistieum— Lovage. This is also an umbelliferous plant, the 
root and seeds are of equal efficacy, and pleasant to the taste. It is as 
effectual a carminative for infants, as any within my knowledge. 

Paonia officinalis— Peony, is another article sometimes used for flatulence. 

Achillea millefolium—Afilfoi, Yarrow, is in use for the above purpose, 
but more frequently in diarrhwa. The root is a pungent biting, stimulat- 
ing article ; it is very effective in epistaxis, which is occasionally the out- 
let of human life. Take a handfull of the stems tops or flowers, boil in 
a quart of milk; let one afflicted with epistaxis drink this, a wine glass 
at a time, for one day, and his nose will not bleed fora month ; then repeat. 
It is an effectual remedy: I used it in my boyhood. 

The following formula is anti-emetic and carminative, useful in colic, 
gtiping or diarrhea ; one drop for an infant in some herb tea; I should 
prefer catmint. 

B = essence Anise oil, ) = . 
0 Cinnamon, thoroughly in strong aleohol. 
do Beef’s Gall. | , 

I have found this an excellent remedy in many complaints, and always 
intend to have it on hand. 

The above has been hastily written, and not very systematically ar- 
ranged. If any one is benefitted by one new or useful idea, I am com- 
pensated for my labor. 

Hypepark, Vermont, Nov. 20th, 1853. 
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U. S. Brig Porpoise, Lat. 35°, 22’, 47" S., Long. 120, 09’, 03’, E., 
Serrexser 10th, 1853. } 


Mr. Eprror :—Although removed to a far different portion of the 
globe from that whence my last communication was dated, I feel unwil- 
ling entirely to diseontinue our literary intercourse. 1 had contemplated 
sending you a slight sketch of the peculiarities of medical practice in our 
Navy ; but, upon perusing a French work, “Chirurgie Navale, par Louis 
J. Saurel,” only issued within the present year, 1 find myself forestalled 
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wm the very earliest part of it, inasmuch as the practice is very nearly the 
same in one service as the other. However, supposing that many of your 
readers may not have seen the work im question, I submit to you 
translation uf chapter second of this really valuable work, and leave it 
to your own judgment to use as you please. 

CHIRURGIE NAVALE.—Chapter Second. 

Of the Practice of Medicine and Surgery on board Ships of War. 

Beyond the ordinary difficulties of the medical profession, the practice 
of Medicine and Surgery on board ships of war, presents others peculiar 
to themselves, and which long practice alone will enable ove to surmount. 
Of these difficulties, some are inherent in navigation itself, whilst othera 
are due to the want of many things, which one is accustomed to regard 
as indispensable. 

[ will limit myself to presenting as briefly as possible, the principal 
conditions which make Naval Medicine and Surgery a special Medicine 
and Surgery. 

A ship of war, however large, is always a straitened dwelling; because 
the number of its crew is calculated according to its sixe. Ships of the 
Line, Frigates, and Sloops of War alone have an Infirmary,* which they 
dignify by the name of Hospital. Nothing analogous exists on board of 
the little vessels. So that it is impossible to have a sufficient surveillance 
over the patients, to prevent them from procuring food, and even wine, 
(or whisky.) On Brigs and other vessels of the smaller classes, one can 
searce raise two or three beds for those patients, whose serious condition 
prevents the use of a hammock. Sailors should haye a good constitution 
to be able to accommodate themselves in their maladies, to the alimenta- 
ry regimen on board. They embark, it is true, some provisions parti- 
cularly designed for the sick; but, beside their being in small quantity, 
they are far from fulfilling the end to which they were destined. They 
consist, of some cases of soup; of beef and mutton boiled ; of milk, cho- 
colate, prunes, etc. The patients ordinarily tire very quickly of these 
provisions, which, although of good quality, always have a metallic taste 
derived from the tin boxes which contain them. This taste is some- 
times so strong, that certain patients ask eagerly to return to the ordi- 
nary nourishment of the crew. It should be added that the preserved 
meats embarked are in such smal] quantities, that the physician can only 
order them to men who are very seriously sick. The motions of the ves- 
sel, form 2 powerful obstacle to the employment of certain diagnostic or 


# Styled “Sick Bay,” in our service. 
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therapeutic means. Thus, in bad weather, when the rolling is great, it 
is sometimes impossible for the sick to lie in their beds. One is then 
obliged to fasten them, which is inconvenient. The hammock is then 
far preferable to a bed, but there are certain cases in which the sick can- 
not be laid in them: whether because attacked by diseases too serious, 
or because they have need to keep their limbs in a state of perfect exten- 
sion ; which occurs in certain phlegmasize, the fracture of limbs, etc., ete. 
The cadre (suspended frame), would be most useful, because it unites 
the advantages of a hammock,—suspension and relative immobility,—to 
those of the bed, which consists of its offering an even and resisting plane 
of a size more nearly sufficient. By giving to cadres a little larger dimen- 
sions, and suspending them so that they cannot strike against neighbor- 
ing objects, one would have the mode of lying most advantageous for 
every species of disease. But this is generally difficult to obtain, there 
being hardly any on board our ships, for the very sufficient reason that a 
cadre takes the place of two hammocks, and is much more troublesome. 

All physicians who have sailed, know that at sea it is almost impossible 
to practice auscultation and percussion with advantage. The rolling and 
heaving makes the doctor lose his equilibrium; the crackling of wood- 
work and partitions; the noises of the interior of a ship, prevent him from 
seizing the normal or pathological sounds produced by the circulation or 
respiration. From that, arises the greatest difficulty in the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases of the breast. 

The manual operator owes likewise some peculiar difficulties to the 
andulatory movements of the ship. It is during bad times, that acei- 
dents generally occur, which necessitate urgent operations. Often then, 
the surgeon has much difficulty in preserving a position sufficiently sta- 
ble to operate with security. - Phlebotomy, so simple an operation, is 
itself sometimes rendered difficult. Often, there is no bed for the patient 
to lie on. He must then occupy a seat which has no firmness. Then 
comes a sudden rolling, which upsets the doctor or his patient, or scatters 
on the deck all the implements prepared for the operation. Another 
reason, which renders surgery more difficult, is the want of intelligent 
assistants. n the large ships, the number of surgeons is greater than 
the exigencies of the service require, whilst on those of an inferior rank, 
which are the most numerous, the surgeon has often not even an intelli- 
gent steward to act as his aid, but is obliged to content himself with s 
landsman or apprentice boy, always taken from among the least capable 
and laziest of the crew. So that, to have his prescriptions fulfilled, he 
is obliged to act steward himself. For sometime Navy Surgeons have 
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demanded the creation of a corps of stewards, which should be formed in 
the Hospitals, and then embarked on Ships of War. Thus far, their re- 
quisitions have been in vain. Not only must the medical staff be doctors, 
and surgeons ; they must likewise be apothecaries.* The remedies placed 
at their disposal, are not very numerous, but suffice for ordinary circum- 
stances. The trouble of preparing remedies, when one is not an apothe- 
eary by profession, is the cause why Naval Surgeons do not ordinarily 
resort to complicated formulas ;—and the sick are not the worse for it. 
Powders and solutions are the forms under which they habitually admin- 
ister medicines. The sailors have such a repugnance to physic, that the 
doctor is obliged to make them take it under his own eyes, if he wishes 
to be sure that his prescriptions are fulfilled. Even on this account, the 
forms mentioned offer a great advantage. 

The part of the doctor should not consist alone in curing diseases. It 
should also be the end of all his efforts to prevent them. But for that, 
he should enjoy such a sense of authority, that his advice should be taken 
into serious consideration. The regulations of the French Navy, seem 
to have contemplated this, for in the royal ordinance of the 31st October, 
1827, Article 618 gives io the Surgeon the right, to “advise the Cap- 
tain of those means which he may think necessary for the prevention of 
diseases, or to arrest the progress of those which are manifested.” But, 
unfortunately, the intentions of this part of the regulation are not ful- 
filled as they should be. Far from deferring to the counsels of their sur- 
geons, some commanders pretend to despise them. The fear of seeing 
their authority diminished gives to some officers, happily few, the habit 
of never yielding to advice dictated by a sense of duty.+ It is not here 
the place to dilate on this subject. I will content myself with saying 
that washings in the interior of the ship too often repeated; exercises 
ander a full sua prolonged for a long time, etc., are continued systemati- 
cally on board some ships, although the impropriety of such actions has 
jong since been known. 

Thus endeth the Chapter. Dr. Saurel highly approves of the plan of 
flexing the limbs to arrest arterial hemorrhage, originally proposed by 
Malgaigne, generalized by Bobillier, and mentioned in the New JERSEY 
Mepicat Reporter, vol. vi.,p. 30. His remarks on it may be found on 
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* These evils, are in a great measure, rectified in our service, now. 

t Of ome, in in our enlightened service, these evils are unknown. Such ridiculous 
stupidity or obstinate inionativeness as to believe themselves better j of 
Hygiene than medical men, are never met with our officers. Nor do 
we ever find them claiming for themselves that credit for the of a vesee!, which 
*s due to the medical officer alone. J. H.8. 
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page 59 of the above work. He is very much opposed to the use of 
Alexandre’s mechanical leeches, which he characterizes as inefficient and 
useless. See note to page 40. 

Dr. Saure) asserts that in the South Atlantic, in the neighbor 
hood of the Cape of Good Hope, external affections, as boils, carbuncles, 
whitlows, and cutaneous eruptions are peculiarly frequent. In this as- 
sertion, my own experience enables me fully to concur. I find it de- 
eidedly true. James H. Srvarr. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
History of the American Medical Association. 
NUMBER I. 

BY ONE OF ITS MEMBERS. 


If has been said by some one, that associated action constitutes the 
tain spring—the controlling motive power, of modern society. And 
whoever surveys, with the eye of intelligence, the present aspect and 
tendencies of civilization, will readily acknowledge the truth of the re- 


mark. 

It is by the association of capital that those great enterprises for facili 
tating commerce and intercourse among states and nations, are being 
prosecuted with an energy and success, which threatens to break through 
the strongest barriers of nature, and make neighbors of nations on the 
opposite sides of our globe. It is by the association of mind with mind, 
in the Church, the Conference, the Presbytery, the Diocese and the 
General Convocations, that the moral force of Christendom is stirred up, 
concentrated, and brought to act with mighty power in disseminating the 
sublime truths of a glorious religion. So too, by the association of mind 
with mind, in the rapidly recurring anniversary meetings of the learned, 
not only is thought made to elicit thought, and the generous ambition of 
one, made fo kindle a kindred impulse in another; but the rich and 
varied fruits of many intellects are brought to a common store-house, and 
made the common property of all. For intellectua! treasures, unlike 
those of a material nature, neither become monopolized by concentra- 
tion, lost by use, nor diminished by diffusion, or communication to others. 
If it is true, that associated action constitutes so prominent an element 
in the progressive tendencies of modern society as a whole, it is no less 
so in reference to the several classes of which the whole is composed. 
And of these individual classes, none hold more important or imfluen- 
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tial relation to all the rest, than that which is made up of the active 
practitioners of the healing art. Foreed by the very nature of their 
calling, to become pre-eminently cultivators of the whole field of natural 
science and philosophy, while they have the freest possible access to the 
homes and hearts of all classes, they are daily exerting an influence over 
the physical and intellectual elements of society, second to no class in chris- 
tendom. Hence whatever, is calculated materially to influence the charac- 
ter of the medical profession, is worthy of one page, at least, in the his- 
torical records of our race. Who, that has studied carefully the history 
of the past, but has found mention of many institutions and movements, 
which have left an impression on man’s social and intellectual progresr, 
and yet their founders, and the motives by which they were actuated, 
have both alike been lost in the darkness of the past? And yet, 
knowledge of these is not only necessary to a full comprehension of his- 
torical truth, but it presents in itself the most interesting element of his- 
tory. Of all the voluntary social organizations in our country, none are 
at this time in a position to exert a wider, or more permanent influence 
over the temporal interests of our eountry, than the American Medical 
Association. This assertion may startle the mind of the professional 
reader, and call forth a smile of incredulity, nay of contempt, from the 
non-professional ; but let both patiently follow me to the end, and then 
judge. I am eware that the details upon which I am about to enter, may 
appear to some unimportant, to others tedious, and to all of the present 
generation, wanting in novelty and interest; but they will appear far 
otherwise to those who shal] come after us, and live when time shall] 
have thrown his dimming veil over all the doings of our day. The Ame- 
riean Medical Association completed its organization, and commenced its 
actual existence in the city of Philadelphia, during the first week in May, 
1847. But a correct knowledge of its origin, and a just appreciation of 
the motives of those to whom the profession is indebted for its existence, 
requires a knowledge of the doings of certain individuals and societies 
during several years previous to the date just mentioned. If the reader 
will turn to the statistics of Medical Colleges, compiled by Dr. T. R. 
Beck, of Albany, and published in the Transactions of the New York 
State Medical Society; or to the little volame entitled, “ History of 
Medical Education,” &., by Dr. N. 8. Davis, he will learn, that during 
the fifteen years intervening between 1830 and 1845, the number of me- 
dical colleges in the United States, more than doubled, leading to a most 
active rivalry, and a competition unrestrained by any mutual intercourse 
with each other, or social connection with the profession at large. Such 
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institutions, having full power to confer degrees, which were very gene- 
rally recognized as sufficient to entitle the holder to membership in the 
profession, would be strongly tempted, under the circumstances men- 
tioned, to add to the more important and legitimate inducements, short 
courses of instruction, and easy terms of graduation. Hence, sixteen 
weeks was very generally adopted as the length of the College term, and 
in some of the Schools it was reduced to thirteen. The marked inade- 
quacy of so short a term, and the evils resulting from a want of concert 
among the Colleges, early attracted attention in New-England ; and led 
to some unsuccessful attempts to remedy both. In 1835, the Faculty of 
the Medical College of Georgia, formally proposed the holding of a con- 
vention of delegates from all the Medical Colleges of the Union, and 
advocated the same through the columns of the Southern Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 

The proposition seemed to meet the approbation of those connected 
with many of the Colleges, but failed of being carried into effect, through 
the indifference of some of the older, and more influential Schools in the 
Atlantic cities. The first movement, of which we have any record, which 
contemplated a convention of delegates, not only from all the Medical 
Colleges, but also from the reguiarly organized Medical Societies through- 
out the whole country, was made in the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, at its annual session in February, 1839. During the same 
session the subject of medical education had been a prominent topic of 
discussion, and a resolution, declaring that the business of teaching 
should be separated as far as possible from the privilege of granting di- 
plomas, had been adopted by a large majority. It was in view of this 
discussion that Dr. John McCall, of Utica, offered the following pream- 
ble and resolution—viz : 


«“ Wueres, a National Medical Convention would advance, in the 
Py ion of this Society, the cause of the medical profession through- 
out our land, in thus affording an interchange of views and sentiments 
on the most interesting of all subjects—that involving men’s health, and 


the means of securing, or recovering the same: therefore, 
Resolved, That in our opinion, such convention is deemed advisable and 


in said United States.” 
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This proposition was adopted, and all the necessary steps taken by the 
Society of the State of New York, for carrying it into effect. But neither 
the Societies, nor the Schools of other States, not even those of Philadel- 
phia, where the proposed convention was to be held, responded to the in- 
vitation, and consequently no meeting took place. 

The subject of medical education, however, continued to be a promi- 
nent topic of discussion in many of the medical societies throughout the 
Union ; and especially the evils supposed to result from the union of the 
power to teach, and to confer degrees, or licenses to practice, in the same 
hands. And at the annual meeting of the New York State Society, in 
1844, attention was again strongly directed to the whole subject of me- 
dical education, and the necessity of a higher standard of qualifications, 
both preliminary and medical, by two series of resolutions. The one was 
offered by Dr. Alexander Thompson, of Cayuga Co., and the other by 
Dr. N. 8. Davis, then a new delegate from Broome Co., N. Y. 

These resolutions declared a four months college term too short for an 
adequate course of lectures, on all the branches of medical science, and 
the standard of education, both preliminary and medical, required by the 
schools previous to the granting of their diplomas, altogether too low ; 
while the union of the teaching and licensing power in the College Fa- 
culties, was represented as impolitic, and constantly liable to abuse. 
These resolutions elicited some discussion, and were referred to the stand- 
ing corresponding committee, of which Dr. Davis was made Chairman. 
Through his agency, the subjects embraced in the resolutions, were urged 
upon the attention of most of the County Societies in that State, and in 
many of them, elicited action acknowledging their importance, and sanc- 
tioning the principles they embraced. This gave the subject a more 
general interest, and at the next annual meeting of the State Society, 
held in February, 1845, two reports were presented by the Correspond- 
ing Committee ; one from the Chairman, embodying the action of the 
County Societies, and recommending the principles involved in the origi- 
nal resolutions ; the other, from Dr. M. H. Cash, of Orange County, 
taking a different view of the subject. These reports led to a protracted 
discussion of the whole subject of medical education ; more especially in 
reference to the standard of attainments that should be required, before 
admission into the ranks of the profession. On the one hand it was 
claimed that the standard of attainments, both preliminary and medical, 
exacted by the several Medical Colleges, was too low, or too limited, to be 
consistent with either the honor of the profession, or the well-being of the 
community ; and farther, that the union of the power to teach and grant 

4 
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diplomas in the several college faculties, co-operated with the active rivalry 
among the schools, to depress the standard still lower. On the other 
hand, while some of these allegations were promptly admitted to be true, 
it was claimed that the standard of qualifications exacted by the Colleges 
of New York State was as high as that required by the Colleges in any 
of the surrounding States; and consequently, the adoption of measures 
calculated to compel the Schools of one State to adopt a higher standard, 
would have no other effect than to induce the students to abandon such 
Schools for those of other States, where less extensive attainments were 
required. The latter view was more especially urged by the friends of 
such Colleges as were represented in the society ; while the advocates of 
a more liberal professional education, claimed that such position preeluded 
all progress. For the institutions of each state would claim that their 
standard of qualifications, required before conferring the degree of M. D., 
was as high as that exacted by the Schools of other States, and conse- 
quently no one would venture to advance a step beyond its rivals. 

It was at the close of this debate, when the whole subject was about 
to be postponed until the next annual meeting of the Society, that Dr. 
Alden March, of Albany, privately suggested to Dr. Davis, who had 
taken an active part in the discussion, that the objection might be obvi- 


ated by calling a convention of delegates from all the Colleges, and 
thereby inducing the institutions of the several States to act in eoneert. 
The last named gentleman, not knowing that any previous attempts to 
assemble a National Medical Convention, had been made, immediately 
rese, and submitted the following preamble and resolutions—viz : 


“ Wuereas, it is believed that a National Convention would be condu- 
cive to the elevation of the standard of medical education in the United 
States ; and whereas, there is no —_— oe so desirable an 
object, "without concert, of action on the of the medical colleges, so- 
cieties, and institutions of all the states, Eerclors, 

“ Resolved, That the New York State Medical Socie creel 7. re- 
commend a National Convention of delegates from medica societies, and 

in the whole Union, to convene in the city of New York, on the 
first y in May, in the year 1846, for the purpose of adopting some 
concerted action on the t set forth in the foregoing preamble. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to carry the fore- 
going resolution into effect.” 


This. proposition led to a brief conversational discussion, in which some 
of the older members of the society related the former unsuccessful at- 
tempts to assemble a National Convention of medical men, which elicited 
a very general expression that the project was impracticable, if not posi- 
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tively utopian. The resolutions, however, being strongly urged by the 
mover,—whe contended that if the object to be accomplished was one of 
acknowledged importance, its friends should persevere, although a dozen 
failures should be encountered before their efforts met with entire sue- 
cess,—were adopted, and Drs. N. 8. Davis, of Binghamton, Broome Co.; 
James McNaughton, of Albany, and Peter Van Buren, the Secretary of 
the State Society, were named as the committee to carry them into effect. 
The chairman of this committee soon after his return to Binghamton, is- 
sued a circular containing the preamble and resolutions quoted above, 
and sent a copy to each of the Colleges and Societies known to exist 
throughout the United States; and to many prominent members of the 
profession in sections of the country where no social organizations had 
been formed. The correspondence thus begun was actively continued - 
throughout the whole year. An examination of this correspondence 
shows that the proposition to hold a National Convention met with a fa- 
vorable response from societies, colleges, and individuals, throughout the 
whole Union, except those colleges located in Philadelphia and Boston. 
To the circulars and letters addressed to the Medical College in Boston, 
and the two oldest Colleges in Philadelphia, answers were returned, re- 
spectfully declining to take any part in the proposed convention. The 
then recently organized Pennsylvania College, located in the latter city, 
returned a more favorable answer, with « promise that delegates from 
that school should be appointed to attend the Convention. The extent 
to which the correspondence had been carried, and the degree of favor 
with which the proposition fur a Convention had been entertained by the 
profession, may be inferred from the following extract from the report of 
the chairman of the special committee, made te the annual meeting of 
the New York State Society, in February, 1846, viz: 

“ Replies to these circulars and letters have been received from the 
following officers of medical societies and colleges, and private members 
of the profession, viz: Drs. W. W. Morris, of Dover, Delaware; A. H. 
Buchanan, of Tennessee ; W. P. Johnston, of Washington City; T. T. 
Hewson, R. M. Huston, and W. E. Thorne, of Philadelphia; Luther 
Tieknor, of Connecticut; W. H. McKee, of North Carolina ; E. H. Peaslee, 
of N. Hampshire; Paul F. Eve, of Georgia ; J. H. Thompson, of N. Jersey; 
J. W. Davis, of Indiana; A. Twitchell, of New Hampshire; John W. 
Draper, A. H Stevens, Willard Parker, and C. A. Lee, of New York ; 
D. Drake, of Ohio ; Lawson, of Kentucky ; and Carpenter, of Louisiana. 
And delegates have been freely pledged from Medical Societies and Col- 
leges, in Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
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District of Columbia, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and New York. Nearly every 
Medical Journal, throughout the whole Union, has not only favorably 
noticed, but warmly commended the holding of such a Convention. * 
* * * *  * Jt will thus be seen that, in far the larger 
part of our Union, the invitation of this society has met with a prompt 
and hearty response from the profession; and it is with much regret 
that we find even a few institutions declining to take any part in so im- 
portant a movement. But when we consider the wide extent of our ter. 
ritory, and the great number of our institutions, all engaged, we should 
hope, in a generous rivalry with each other, the expression in favor of a 
Convention is certainly more unanimous, and more promising of good, 
than could have been anticipated. Indeed, the leading and influential 
members of the profession have long felt the necessity of some national 
action; some central point of influence, around which the active and 
choice spirits of the whole profession can raily, and from which may be 
made to radiate an elevating, healthful, and nationalizing influence over 
the whole country.” 

In accordance with the recommendations of this report, the State So- 
ciety, appointed sixteen delegates to attend the proposed Convention, 
and accepted the invitation of the Faculty of the New York University, 
to hold the Convention in their College edifice ; commencing at 10 o'clock 
A. M., on the first Tuesday in May following. 

Besides the editorial notices, commending in general terms the propo- 
sition to hold a National Convention, which appeared im nearly all the 
Medical Journals of the country, during the year 1845, and which aided 
very much in rendering the movement successful, the New York Jour- 
nal of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences, published several communica- 
tions from the author of the proposition, Dr. N. 8. Davis, and also one 
from Dr. L. Ticknor, then President of the Medical Society of the State 
of Connecticut. These may be found in the numbers of the Journal for 
November 1845, and January and March 1846. The communication of 
Dr. Ticknor, contains the first distinct proposition to perpetuate the ac- 
tion and influence of the contemplated National Convention, by organiz- 
ing out of it a permanent “ National Medical Society.” He says: “Con- 
sidering our extent of territory, and the number of states into which the 
Union is divided, it is by no means strange that the medical schools in 
the several states should gradually yield to other motives, than a desire 
to promote the best interests of society, by a thoroughly educated, and 
properly disciplined medical faculty. It is fairly enough implied, if not 
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perfectly obvious, that there exists no small degree of rivalship among 
our medical institutions, and leading medica! wen ; not, I fear, who shall 
furnish the most valuable and best wrought article, but who shall furnish 
the greatest quantity. To furnish some antagonism to this tendency of 
our profession, which is from year to year gaining strength, influence 
and popularity, the writer knows of no one effort the profession can make, 
that promises so much, as to organize a National Medical Society, to 
meet annually, biennially, or triennially, having, if you please, a Vice- 
President, and committee of correspondence in each state, &c.” 

The communicatioas of Dr. Davis, contain a more extended considera- 
tion of the whole subject of medical education. Its then existing condi- 
tion, throughout the country, is clearly set forth, and its defects severely 
criticised by the writer, while he earnestly recommends such action as is 
caleulated to accomplish the following definite objects, viz: 

“ First—The standard of preliminary or preparatory education should 
be greatly elevated, or rather, a standard should be fixed, for there is 
none now either in theory, or in practice. 

“ Second—We should elevate the business of private teaching to that 
position which its intrinsic importance demands. 

“ Third—A more uniform standard of qualifications should be required 
of the candidates for medical honors. 

“ Fourth—We should devise some mode to stimulate the ambition, 
and arouse the energies of the profession to a higher state of intellectual 
activity, and scientific inquiry.” 

The importance of these propositions he illustrates at considerable 
length, and prominent among the means he urges for their practical ae- 
complishment, is the organization of “a permanent National Medical 
Society, by whose annual discussions, an exciting, vivifying, and 
healthful influence shall be exerted, over the length and breadth of the 
country, until a correct and noble sentiment is engendered in the bosom 
of every member of the profession.” * 

In the same number of the New York Journal from which I have just 
quoted, the editor, Dr. C. A. Lee, inggarnestly appealing to the profes- 
sion to make the proposed Convention truly national, by the attendance 
of delegates from every section of the country, makes the following allu- 
sion to a more permanent organization, viz: “ But there are various other 
subjects, which would naturally come before such a Convention, of scarce- 
ly less interest and importance, and we should hope, as already intima- 
ted, that a permanent National Society would grow out of it, which 

* See New York Journal of Medicine, &c., March 1846, page 290. 
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would, like the ‘‘ British Association,” meet annually, and at which, es- 
says and reports on different branches of medicine would be read, and dis- 
cussions held.’ In alluding to the eall for the National Convention, the 
editor of the Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal, in the number for 
October 1845, says: “ None can doubt the propriety, nay, the urgent 
necessity for the adoption of some means to elevate the standard of me- 
dical education, and advance the dignity and usefulness of the profession. 
: “4 ° We fervently hope that this movement will meet with 
general concurrence and cordial co-operation.” 

The editors of the New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, and in- 
deed of almost all the other Journals, were equally explicit in commend- 
ing the general object. Thus far, though the Faculties connected with 
the Colleges in Philadelphia and Boston, had declined to co-operate in 
the genera] movement, no open opposition had been manifested from any 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Biographical Notiee of Jonathan Knight, M. D. 
(SEE PLATE.) 

We present to our readers the following brief history of Dr. Knight's 
professional career, and though brief, it is sufficient to mark the way of 
his life with distinguished usefulness. The urbanity of his deportment, 
and the remarkable judgment with which he has directed the councils of 
the American Medical Association, when acting as its president, have 
made him one of its most useful, and popular members. 

He was born in Norwalk, Conn., Sept.4, 1789. His father, Dr. Jon- 
athan Knight, after servings surgeon’s mate in the army of the Revo- 
lution, settled, and practised in that place for nearly fifty years: his mo- 
ther was the daughter of Dr. Asahel Fitch, of Reading, Conn. He prepar- 
ed for college under the tuition of Rev. Matthias Burnett, of Norwalk. 
Entered Yale College during the last term of Sophomore year, May, 1806; 
graduated Sept. 1808. At the commencement, gave the Latin Salutatory 
Address—taught school in Norwich and New London, for two years af- 
ter graduation. From Sept. 1810, was tutor in Yale College for one 
year: attended Lectures in the University of Pennsylvania in 1811-12, 
and 1812~13—two courses. Was licensed to practice by the Connecticut 
Medical Society, Aug. 1811. Received the honorary degree of M. D. 
from Yale College, Sept. 1818. Commenced practice in New Haven, 
April, 1813. Was appointed Prof. of Anatomy and Physiology in the Me- 
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dical Institution of Yale College the same year—gave the first course of 
lectures during the winter of 1813-14, and continued them for 25 years. 
In 1888, was transferred to the department of Surgery, and in this, con- 
tinues. For about 20 years has also given a short course of lectures to 
the senior class of under graduates. 

President of the Convention to form the American Medical Association 
which met in New York, May, 1846, and of the same in Philadelphia, 
May, 1847, until the organization of the society. President of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, May, 1853. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


Cumberland Co. Medical Society.—Society met at Bridgeton, Oc- 
tober 25, 1853. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and accepted, and the Treasu- 
rer’s report adopted. 

Drs. B. R. Bateman and ©. Butcher, Delegates to the American Me- 
dical Association, made a detailed report of the proceedings of that body, 
for which the thanks of the Society were returned, and the report order- 
ed to be be placed with the Records. 

Dr. Tomlinson read an Essay on Phlegmasia Dolens, and illustrated 
the subject by interesting cases occurring in his own practice. The 
thanks of the Society were returned to Dr. T., and the paper ordered to 
be placed on file. 

The Committee on the History of Medicine and Medical Men, in this 
county, reported some progress. It was resolved, that the committee re- 
port more fully at the next meeting. 

In accordance with a resolution of last meeting, twelve physicians sent 
in the dates of their Diplomas and State Licenses. 

Upon calling the roll, for a report upon epidemics, it was ascertained 
that less sickness than usual hag occurred in the county during the sum- 
mer. In two localities, Fairton and Deerfield, it was remarked, dysente- 
ry prevailed as an epidemic. 

Dr. Bowen introduced the subject of water, conveyed through lead 
pipes, the dangers of the use of which produced an animated debate 
by a number of members. 

The delegates to the New Jersey Medical Society for 1854, aro 
Drs. Tomlinson, Elmer, Ephraim Bateman, and Newkirk. 
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Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to make a report on 
the relation of medical men to quacks and quackery. The President ap- 
pointed on that committee, Drs. Newkirk, B. R. Bateman, and Elmer, to 


report at the next meeting. 

Dr. Parker was announced as the next in order to deliver the address 
before the Soviety. 

Present at this meeting, Drs. Bowen, Ludlam, Tomlinson, C. Butcher, 
E. E, Bateman, Sheppard, B. R. Bateman, Elmer, Ephraim Bateman, 
Newkirk, Parker, Potter. 

J. Bannon Porrer, See. 


Hudson County Medical Society.—The regular meeting of this Society 
was held at the American Hotel, Jersey City, on the 26th Oct. 1853. 

The President being absent, Dr. Charles Cook, Vice-President, took 
the chair. 

The members present were Drs. Cook, Varick, Vondy, Dummer, and 
Thomson. Dr. Alcott, the President, afterwards arrived. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and adopted. 

Election of officers being in order— 

Dr. Charles Cook was elected President, 
Dr. Theodore R. Varick “ Vice-President, 
Dr. Joseph H. Vondy “ Secretary, 
Dr. John Thomson “ ‘Treasurer. 

The following gentlemen were then elected censors—Drs. J. M. Cor- 
nelison, Charles Cook, J. H. Vondy, and John Thomson; and Drs. Cor- 
nelison and Varick were appointed delegates to the meeting of the State 
Medical Society. 

On motion, Dr. Thomson was elected Reporter until the next semi- 
annual meeting. 

On motion, Drs. Varick and Thomson were appointed Essayists, each 
to deliver an essay on some subject connected with the science of medi- 
cine, at the next semi-annual meeting of ghe society. 

After hearing the histories of some interesting surgical cases, from 
different members, it was, on motion, Resolved, That the next semi-an- 
nual meeting should be held at Hoboken. 

On motion, Resolved, That the proceedings of this, and ensuing meet- 
ings be published in the New Jersey Mepicat Reporter. .'The society 


then adjourned. 
Joun Tuomson, Sec. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


A Practical TREATISE ON THE Diseases Or CHILDREN. By D. Fran- 
cts Conpiz, M. D., Secretary of the College of Physicians; member 
of the American Medical Association ; member of the American Phi- 
ae Society, &c. Fourth Edition, revised and augmented. Phi- 
ladelphia, Blanchard and Lea, 1853. 

Tue popularity of Condie on the diseases of children, has passed the 
work through three editions, and it now appears for the fourth time, re- 
vised and enlarged. The revision consists in a careful comparison of the 
contents of the previous edition, with the more recently reeorded obser- 
vations of writers, both at home and abroad ; and the enlargement by 
the addition of such important facts, as have come to the knowledge of 
the author, either within the limits of his own observation and experience, 
or as they have been presented by others. In a few instances, pathological 
and therapeutical views are submitted, that are discordant with his own 
opinions, and in such instances, the authority from which they emanate 
is given, so that the credit, or responsibility, may rest with their respective 
authors. The general arrangement of the work, is no doubt already fa- 
miliar to most of our readers, as it is counted among the standard autho- 
thorities of the present day. It contains 732 pages, and is presented in 
the substantial style, usual with the enterprising publishers. 


A Treatise on Venervat Disease. By Joun Hunter, FP. R. 8, with 
copious additions by Philip Ricord, Surgeon of the Hospital Du Midi, 
Paris, ete. Edited, with notes, by Freeman J. Bumstead, M. D., Phy- 
sician to the North Western ro en New York. Philadelphia, 
Blanchard & Lea, 1853. pp. 520. 

Our experience in diseases of the class treated of in the book before 
us, is so extremely limited, that we can do no more than acknowledge its 
high authority, and pass it as good. We often meet with books, which 
contradict our own experience in some matters, but we have fortunately 
no complaint to make of Ricord’s Treatise on these grounds. Hunter 
bestowed much labor in the preparation of his writings on venereal 
diseases, and Ricord’s teachings and experience seem to be decidedly 
Hunterian, while the American Editor displays considerable research and 
tact, his notes, that are more numerous, than is sometimes the case ih 
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home editions of foreign works. What is needed as the foundation 
for treatment in the multiform phases of venereal complaints, is an accu- 
rate discrimination, by which the generalisms may be disentangled, and 
each variety of the malady presented in a distinct form. From a glance 
at the table of contents, we should suppose that no effort within reach of 
the present knowledge had been spared, to accomplish this object. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the reputation of those who have been engaged in the 
construction and completion of this volume, should insure for it that suc- 
cess, which should always be awarded to patient industry and talent. 


Tue Mepicat Formuary, being a collection of prescriptions, derived 
from the writings and practice of many of the most eminent physicians 
in America and Europe : together with the usual dietetic preparations, 
and antidotes for poisons, to which isadded an appendix on the endermic 
use of medicines, and on the use of Ether and Chloroform; the whole 
accompanied with a few brief pharmaceutical and medical observa- 
tions, by Benzamin Extis, M. D., late Prof. of Mat. Med. and Phar- 
macy in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. Fourth edition, re- 

ised, and much extended, by Ropert P. Tuomas, M. D., Prof. of 
Mat. Medica in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. Blanchard & 


Lea, 1854. 


THE present edition of Ellis’s Formulary is certainly an improvement 
on some of its predecessors, yet it falls short, in our humble judgment, 
in some respects, of what it should be; especially as it has been revised 
by a new, and aspiring professor. We do not use this expression in any 
invidious sense, but we are compelled to adopt the opinion that the “ ta- 
bular view of the doses of the principal articles of the Materia Medica,” 
is not much improvement to the work ; and we will illustrate this remark 
by reference to two articles alone ; first, calomel,—the dose is represented 
from gr. } to x., while every practitioner is in the habit of administer- 
ing this remedy in doses much smaller, and larger than the two quantities 
named. Nobody would give } of a gr. as a cathartic, and even 10 grs. 
will not always answer, and as an alterative much less is often given than 
+ of a grain. Would it not have been more consistent with im- 
proved science to have said,—dose of calomel as an alterative from 1-20th 
to t or 4 grain; asa cathartic from 5 grs. to 5j. This, at any rate, 
would have coincided with the practice of the times. Sulphate of quinia 
affords another example. The dose is set down from 1 gr. to 10 grains. 
As a tonic, 1 grain is often used; as an anti-periodic, 10 grs. is almost s 
minimum dose ; twice that quantity is frequently admissible. Indeed 
many of our obstinate intermittents in malarious districts are intractable 
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with less than a scruple dose of quinia. Here is the fault. The same 
medicine, though classified under different heads, in the body of the work, 
is not so arrenged in the table. The alphabetical order does not har- 
monize with the system of classification. We are led to make these 
friendly strictures, not to detract from the value of the work as a whole, 
but to point out what, in all honesty, we hold to be anerror. A tabular 
view of doses, should be a divided view, if we may so speak. Doses 
of the same medicine vary greatly in their effects, according to their pro- 
portions, and very strikingly so in the articles specified, so that students 
and young practitioners may be led to confine themselves to inefficient 
doses, if no more special instructions are furnished than in this table. 
We hope it will be more perfect in the next edition. 


owe 


Code of Ethics of the American Medical Association —We would call 
the attention of our readers, and particularly of medical societies, to this 
code, recently published by the Messrs. Collins of Philadelphia, for the pur- 
pose of popular distribution. The cost is only five dollars for 100 copies. 


This excellent code should be extensively distributed in every community. 
Orders may be sent to us, or directly to the publishers, T. K. & P. G. 
Collins, Philadelphia. 


Penurious Publishers.—The following, which we extract from the 
Stethoscope, expresses our mind exactly with regard to the subject it 
treats of. Dr. Gooch might have added to the list, those publishers of 
medical journals, who send out their publications with the leaves un- 
trimmed, thus imposing on the time and patience of editors, besides being 
of no advantage whatever to themselves. 

‘ Penurious Publishers, evidently suffering under acute myopy, have 
sent us detached portions of publications, odd numbers of serials, single 
volumes, and second cast plates, doubtless for the purpose of having the 
works cheaply advertised. We beg to be excused from the trouble even 
of prescribing for this class of beings, who neither know their own 
interest, nor are liberal enough to invest a cent to make adime. We 
refer them to the newspapers and starting journals. An old and rich 
publisher once told us that he made a fortune by the folly and stingi- 
ness of his competitors.” 
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EDITORIAL. 


OUR SEVENTH VOLUME. 


Wrru this number, we commence our Seventh Volume, and we enter 
upon it with more hope of permanent success, than when we first took 
our trembling pen to present ourself as an Editor, before the medical 
public. Then, we doubted our success, because we knew our own feeble- 
ness, and saw the strength that was on every hand, around us; but now, 
we are confident that our journal, though humble and unpretending, finds 
favor with some of the best heads and hearts of the profession, and has 
worked itself to a point of acknowledged credit among many, who once 
distrusted it as an attempt suggested by hazardous boldness. We took our 
initiatory steps in the chaotic mists of inexperience ; but after six years of 
friction with the world, we are more ready as a journalist to contend with 
jostling interests, and with confidence expect to maintain an independent, 
and perhaps a useful position. Our readers know already the character, 
and intentions of the work ; but to those who intend to become readers, 
we would frankly say, that our aim is to do all the good we can for the 
profession and our common kind. We have steadily held on to the profes- 
sion of medicine, as it is acknowledged by the New Jersey Medical So- 
ciety—and while we have desired to be constantly influenced by the in- 
junction—“ Remove not the ancient landmarks which thy Fathers have 
set,” we have labored to gather about these honored standards, all the 
results of improved seience, and embellish them with the rich adorn- 
ments, that are constantly being contributed from the various resources 
of medical lore. It shall be our aim in the future, to do likewise. 

One word about the appearance of the Journal on its seventh birthday. 
It has grown a little—the reader will obtain more reading. It is better 
dressed, with a new style of cover, and a more substantial paper. Premi- 
ums are offered by the publisher too, for the largest, and next the largest 
number of subscribers sent in by the first of July. The premiums are 
good, and desirable. Ought there not to be a corresponding increase in 
the subscription list? Will not our friends aid us in this matter? To 
our delinquent subscribers we would only suggest that they will be visit- 
ed by a circular from the publisher—we inform them, that they may be 
ready. 
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“SCHEIDAM SCHNAPPS.” 


TueRe is an article going the rounds now-a-days, named as above, 
that is attracting a good deal of notice; and lest we should be con- 
sidered “out of time,” if we did not call attention to it, we offer our 
friends the following suggestions. It seems to be a remarkable discovery 
that one Wolfe has made, in these times of Maine Law effort, and pro- 
gress, even a pleasant alcoholic liquor, that may be used as a beverage 
without injury, and as a medicine, with wonderful success. It is said not 
to “ fire the brain,” or “fur the tongue,” but being “satisfying” and 
“healthful,” preserves the consumer from “ that fieree desire for stimu- 
lants, begotten and perpetuated by the use of adulterated spirits.” And 
it is not only offered as a “specific” in many painful diseases,” but it is 
said of it, that “whenever and wherever it is requisite to administer 
spirituous liquors for any purpose, this is the liquor that should be adminis- 
tered.” Wonderful discovery !—Immortal discoverer! But with this new 
born empiric, and his notable cure-all, and health preserver, we are not a 
little surprised to find associated, the names of a number of physicians. 
Before us is a pamphlet, setting forth the proofs and evidences of the 
purity and “medical properties” of this innocent alcoholic beverage, 
and specific for disease, and a number of pages are devoted to what 
are calied certificates of physicians approving its use; but upon examin- 
ing these credentials, we find but few of them, that are really recommen- 
datory. These medical gentlemen have either been supplied with the 
“ Schnapps,” or asked by note, or circular, to accept of it, and they have 
replied as in the following extracts, which are selected for their brevity, 
though given in full, as they appear in the pamphlet. 

“Tam aware of the medicinal properties of pure Holland Gin.” 

“If it answers my expecrations, I will be happy to prescribe it for my patients, in 
dropsical and nephritic cases.” 

“I would frequently prescribe Gin for my patients, if 1 knew where I could get thet 
which is fit for medicine.” 


“ That a pure article for medicinal purposes is very much needed, I fully agree with 
you.” 

Such is the character of the recommendations, as they are called. 
There is scarcely an instance mentioned, in which it has been used, and 
its value certified to, and yet these medical gentlemen have allowed them- 
selves unwittingly to be brought before the public, by such 9 man, who 
has taken advantage of their civility, in respectfully replying to his ap- 
plications, as co-workers with himself in the sale of his liquor. 
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Physicians cannot be too careful to avoid these designing persons; for 
often by them, as Tupper has it—‘the light of a thoughtful spirit is 
quenched beneath the bushel of commerce ;” and they rejoice when they 
can ensnare honest, and fair dealing men in the traps, their own cunning 
has set. And then, if the beguiled, finding themselves cheated, expostu- 
late and resist, like the Ephesian silversmith, who made shrines for the 
Goddess Diana, they may turn with scornful laugh, and say trium- 
phantly in the midst of their growing possessions,—“ Sirs, ye know that 
by this craft, we have our wealth.” And truly, in this, is the main- 
spring of their conduct. May we not say to our brethren, in the lan- 
guage of the sainted physician, Luke,—“Take heed, and beware of 
covetuousness.”” These empirics are covetuousness personified. 


EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 


How. Hamilton Fish, Senator from New York—the same gentlc- 
man who, many of our readers may remember, so hospitably enter- 
tained the members of the American Medical Association, during its 
sessions in that city in May last—on the first day of the session of the 
present Congress, before that body was fully organized, and before the 


reception of the President’s Message, and other public documents, offer- 
ed the following resolution, which was afterwards adopted : 


Resolved, That a select committee of five be appointed to consider the causes, and 
the extent of the sickness and mortality prevailing on board emigrant ships, on the 
voyage to this country, and whether any, and what further legislation is needed for 
the better protection of the health and lives of passengers on board such vessels. 

Our readers may remember that in the Reporter for September 80th, 
in announcing the prevalence of cholera in its epidemic form, in some 
parts of Europe, we expressed the fear that it would, ere long, invade our 
shores, as it seemed to be pursuing much the same course it did 
in the memorable epidemics of 1832 and 1849. In England the scourge 
seems to have met with a temporary check, yet it still lingers in the pur- 
lieus of Cripplegate and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in London, and in 
other of the faubourgs of that, and other of the maritime cities of Europe. 
It would be well for us, if it would remain there; but, while such a tide 
of emigration, which, for the past few months, has been at the flood, is 
pouring its thousands on our shores, from these very haunts of disease 
and pestilence, it seems hardly possible for us to escape. Nor are we 
likely to do so, in view of the terrible mortality on emigrant ships duriug 
the month of November, referred to in the resolution of Mr. Fish, quoted 
at the head of this article. Of the whole number of emigrant vessels 
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that arrived at the port of New York alone, twenty-eight had cholera on 
board. Of 13,762 emigrants who took passage on those twenty-eight 
ships, no less than 1,141 died of cholera, while from four to five thousand 
were afflicted with it during the passage. The epidemic generally broke 
out when the vessels were two or three days out, and ceased when they 
reached soundings on this side. 

We have no evidence other than newspaper accounts, that this plague 
is the true Asiatic Cholera, but, if it is not, it is at least blazing a path- 
way, which may the coming year, be a highway for that pestilence 
to invade our shores. This, it certainly will be, unless the present awful 
mortality is arrested. That this condition of things on board our emigrant 
ships is not without local causes, may be gathered from statements in the 
newspaper press, describing the condition of things on board those ves- 
sels. A writer in the New York Daily Times, of Dec. 1, gives the 
following description of the revolting state of affairs on board one ship, 
from which out of 700 passengers, 90 lives were lost on the passage— 


“The place where these miserable 700 were suffering, was so dark that nothing 
could be seen without a light ; the emigrants would not tell of a death, and in some 
instances, three or four would continue in a berth for two or three days beside a 
corpee, and the discovery was only made at last, by the nose of the sexton. 

The filth in this lower region was nearly knee deep, and to go through it with the 
screams end groans of the suffering , added to the offensive filth, gave you (as a minis- 
ter on board remarked), a distinct idea of hell. 

The filthiness of these emigrants, and their destitute condition, were described, but 
their recital would be too gross to repeat. It should however be made the subject of 
careful investigation, by the proper authorities. Talk of the horrors ofa slave ship, 
when such horrors are at our very doors!” 


It is a matter of sincere congratulation that Senator Fish, in bringing 
this important subject io the attention of Congress, has shown his deter- 
mination to use his influence in legislating for the health, as well as the 
pockets of his constituency, and if there is any truth in the proverb, 
“ Health makes wealth,” by promoting the one he will surely advance 
the other. 

We believe that, but few cases of this sea plague, be it cholera or no, have 
as yet occurred in any of our Atlantic cities, though large numbers have 
been sent to the Quarantine Hospitals ; and it is to be hoped that such 
preventive measures will be adopted by our Boards of Health, as will ef- 
fectually close the avenues to its appearance among us. 

New Orleans has not been so fortunate; for it appears that that ill-starred 
city, which is just recovering from the effects of the recent severe epi- 
demic of Yellow fever, is now threatened with the horrors of cholera 
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epidemic. We are not, however, without hope that the cool weather of 


the winter months, aided by the adoption of proper sanitary Ba 2 
may have a tendency to avert the threatened danger. 


—P PPD 


OUR NEXT ANNUAL MEETING. 


WE call the attention of the profession of New Jersey to the adver- 
tisement on second page of cover, of our next annual meeting. It is to 
be hoped there will be a good attendance. Every physician in the State, 
who feels an interest in its prosperity, and who can leave his field of 
labor for a few hours, ought to avail himself of the privilege of attending 
our annual meetings. 
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American Medical Associateom.— We would call the special attention of our readers 
to the series of Historical articles commenced in this number, on the American Medi- 
cal Association. We can assure them that they will be eminently worthy of attentive 
. perusal, coming as they do from the pen of a distinguished member of that body, who, 
both by bis general literary attainments, and bis qualifications as a medical man, with 
his well known attachment to the best interests of the profession as represented in 
the Association, is every way capable of writing them. 

The Portraits of the Presidents (which will all be of steel), will appear in their proper 
places, and they shall not interfere with any other illustrations which may be called 
for in the progress of the work. 

Our readers can easily see that this enterprise, which is of national importance, ne 
cessarily involves us in a heavy cash outlay. We could not have undertaken it with- 
out a degree of encouragement, which two years ago we could scarce have dared 
hope for, and we feel assured that to those who are interested in the prosperity of the 
Reporters, it will serve as an incentive to renewed efforts in endeavoring to extend 
its circulation. B. 


SLs 


S@ We hardly know whether we can apologize with the better grace to our readers 
or exchanges, for the fact that our journal appears month after month, devoid of select- 
ed matter. Our table has for months, groaned with pi/es of valuable exchanges having 
numerous articles marked, for transmission to our columns, and we have echoed back 
groan for groan from our inmost soul, because we could not find room for even ab- 
stracts of them. This attention on the part of correspondents is certainly exceedingly 
Gattering, and we hope will not be abated an iota. Let them furnish us good matter, 
and our word for it, the profession will respond so heartily, that we can afford to give, 
if need be, to do justice to all, one hundred pages a month, 

The Rerorrer is young and vigorous, and will grow just in proportion as it receives 
guitable nourishment. B. 


~_ ~- 


S@ Severat pages of Editorial matter, comprising Editor's Table, Miscellany, Sum- 
mary, and Necrological Record, are in type, but must lie over till our next issue. 





